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| III. Russia’s Foreign Policy 
: : ) 


Mr. Harris: This is the last of the series of three Rounp Tastes on 
ithe Soviet Union. In the first of these we attempted to assess actual 
and potential Soviet economic strength; in the second, to discover 
something of the political forms and struggles that underlie the recent 
shift in the government. On both its economic power and its political 
unity and direction the Soviet Union appears a formidable force in cur- 
rent world affairs. Today we are to deal explicitly with the powers 
that the Soviet Union may bring to bear against the United States or 
other countries. 

How is the recent change in government likely to affect the foreign 
policy, Mosely? 


Mr. Moszty: I cannot see any real effect. Of course, I just do not 
-agree with the people who say that there was a shift to a soft line two 
'years ago, after Stalin’s death, and that now there has been a shift in 
| the last few weeks to a hard line. To me the basic aims have been the 
same. 

Mr. Harris: Watson, what do you say? 


Mr. Watson: I agree with Mosely. I think that the tactics of the 
Soviet Union have been a little more realistic, perhaps, since Stalin 
died, but there seems to be no basic change of aim. 


Mr. Harais: Black, how do you see it? 


Mr. Brack: It seems to me that, before answering this question, we 
should examine the basic aims of foreign policy. For a long time peo- 
ple discussed Soviet policy in terms of Marxism; and we got the im- 
pression that we merely had to read Marx to learn in what direction 
the Soviets were moving. It seems to me that in recent years expert 
opinion has leaned more toward considering the security of the regime 
in Europe, or what some people call the “priority of power,” as the 
more significant aim of Soviet policy. 


Mr. Mosety: Black, hasn’t the Soviet regime, from the very begin- 
ning, wanted both to preserve its own power centers and at the same 
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time to probe and push wherever it could and bring other people: 
under its dominance? 


Mr. Brack: There seems to be no question about it. The issues 
though, which people would raise is: Which took priority? Sometime: 
the probing and the taking-over of foreign areas may endanger the posi: 
tion of the regime at home. 


Mr. Watson: Now surely it is true, isn’t it, Black, that the Russiar 
regime is not going to risk its neck in any adventure abroad? The 
Soviet regime will expand where it can; but it will not undertake ad- 
ventures which are liable to destroy it. 


Mr. Brack: I agree with that. The difficulty in assessing these mat: 
ters is that the Russians have such a wide variety of tactics which they 
can use. 


Mr. Mosgty: When the Russians feel weak, they are very polite anc 
cautious; and, when they feel strong, as they have ever since the ene 
of World War II, then they are likely to push in wherever they can 


Mr. Harris: I read an interesting article by Black about Soviet di 
plomacy as a shield protecting the Soviet Union in periods of weakness 


Mr. Brack: Diplomacy is a weapon which they use very well, cer: 
tainly; but it is only one of a number of weapons which they have it 
their arsenal. They build up the reputation of being friendly diplomat: 
and good negotiators certainly, and in their public relations they plac 
great emphasis on international law, on following the most exact and 
in some cases, old-fashioned procedures of diplomacy. 


Mr. Moszty: If we look at the current things that they seem to b 
trying to do and have been trying for the last few years, I would say 
that their major aim is to split the United States off from its allies 
The United States now is, unfortunately, the only power which i 
strong enough to be fully independent of Soviet pressure at all times 
and, if they can break off our allies in Europe and elsewhere from us 
then they would try to deal with them separately. 


Mr. Watson: I agree with that. I think that what they really wan 
to do is to isolate the United States, as you say, from all her allie: 
Every other aim which they may have, such as gaining control a 
Germany or gaining control of Japan or of the Middle East, can wai 
until they have achieved this basic purpose. 
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Mr. Harris: Certainly diplomacy is one of the chief weapons, and 
you, Watson, as a practicing diplomat, probably know more about 
that than anyone else. 


Mr. Watson: I think what you were saying, Black, is very true— 
that diplomacy is only one of the weapons in their arsenal. All these 
other operations, like exploiting foreign Communist parties or using 
subversion and infiltration, also count. Diplomats have a saying about 
Soviet foreign policy that it is like a score at bridge. There are the 
honors above the line and the tricks below, but it is the tricks below 
_ that count. 


Mr. Mossty: Black, do you think that the Soviet government really 
wants to deal on Germany, for example? I have the impression that 
it merely wants to talk about unifying Germany and to talk about not 
rearming Germany and to make various threats. It does not want to 
succumb to any agreement; it does want to negotiate but simply to 
use that as propaganda. Thus, it seems to me, the line between di- 
plomacy and propaganda is a very thin one if it exists at all. 


Mr. Brack: Yes. One shades off into the other, Mosely; I quite agree. 
Mr. Harris: What evidence do you have of that, Mosely? 


Mr. Mosety: If you look at the Soviet line on Germany, it has hard- 
ened continually. Last August, when the European Defense Commu- 
nity, which was to bring together the major free countries of western 
Europe, was defeated in France, the Soviet press went all-out in cele- 
brating a great triumph. Then when the situation was reversed, large- 
ly by Mr. Eden’s diplomacy, the Soviet press and propaganda had a 
great defeat. Thus, they have gradually tightened up their line on 
Germany and are making threats that it can never be unified if West 
Germany begins to rearm, and so forth. This, it seems to me, is an 
attempt to split Germany off from the rest of the West. 


Mr. Harris: I have heard that the Soviets are very fearful of Ger- 
many and that one of their key aims is to prevent the resurgence of 
a strong Germany. You have all had diplomatic experience. What 
would you, Watson, think about this? 

Mr. Warson: I do not really believe that they are so worried about 
Germany. They have repeatedly said, in public and in private, that 
they do not mind Germany having an army so long as that army is 
not allied with the West. In other words, they do not want German 
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divisions under the command of NATO and General Gruenther; but - 
they do not object to German divisions in a neutralized Germany; ; 
and they do not object, of course, to the German divisions which they ' 
themselves have been building up. Thus, it is not fear of Germany; it: 
is fear of adding Germany to the West. 


Mr. Moszty: And, after all, Watson, we have been talking about re- : 
arming Germany ever since September, 1950, and there are still no: 
German soldiers. This has given more than four years to the Russians | 
to discount whatever additional strength will be added in West 
Germany. 


Mr. Watson: There are no German soldiers in the West, but there © 
is a big German army in the East. 


Mr. Mosety: Yes. They had started that even before we started talk- 
ing about rearming West Germany. 


Mr. Watson: Exactly! 
Mr. Mossty: That is the trick below the line. 


Mr. Brack: I think this is an example of the type of evidence we — 
have as to Soviet aims and methods. Certainly there is no sharp line — 
between diplomacy and propaganda, particularly if one regards the — 
way Soviet diplomats act in the United Nations. It becomes clear 
that propaganda is one of their most important functions. We might 
turn, however, to some of the other weapons. I am thinking, in par- 
ticular, of the use which they make of Communist parties in different 
parts of the world. In France, for instance, the Communist party seems 
to have had a good deal of influence, through its representation in the 
French Parliament, in defeating some of the measures proposed by the 
United States. 


Mr. Mosety: I would say that it has a disruptive influence but 
no positive influence for Soviet aims. In other words, the Communist 
party in France and in Italy is somewhat neutralized as far as any 
current effect on policy goes. Its long-range value to the Soviet policy 
is its threat of disruption of any government, of one government after 
another, especially in France. 


Mr. Brack: I am wondering, Mosely, whether that does not point 
up the primary aim of Russia in terms of maintaining the security 
of the regime. The Soviets wish to keep the outside world divided, and 
the Communist party can be used in certain areas simply for prevent- 
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ing the alliances which we have taken the initiative in forming from 
being developed more fully. 


Mr. Harris: What about the role of the Soviet Army? Does it have 
any role in Soviet policy? 

Mr. Brack: The Army seems to be a weapon which the Soviets are 
holding in restraint rather than expecting to use in the near future, 
although no one can predict how things may develop. Certainly in 
eastern Europe, where they established a very tight control over the 
satellite states, the Army in the period after the war played a very basic 
role. Without military power, the Soviets could not have consolidated 
their political gains in eastern Europe. 


Mr. Mossy: Black, after all, the Red Army is a powerful factor. It 
tends to make many groups unwilling to take risks or to move. There 
is what is called “neutralism” in western Europe, which is largely a 
feeling that, if they just sit still, nothing will happen; the Red Army 
won't move. 


Mr. Brack: You said, Mosely, that you thought no change had oc- 
curred in recent years. What do you think of the view that the in- 
creasing influence of the Soviet Army in domestic affairs will become 
an important factor in foreign policy? 


Mr. Mosery: That is very speculative because, first of all, the Soviet 
Army is not an independent policy-making factor. It is dominated by 
the party and by the party Presidium at the top. Now, that means that 
it is used as a tool. It does not determine the policy of the government. 
If the Army does have some influence, it is probably toward continued 
stress on military production, on not rushing into a war now, but on 
waiting to see what new technical developments will change the 
course of warfare; and therefore it is likely to be a cause of delay. 
After all, no general ever has enough men, enough equipment, and 
enough atomic bombs. 


Mr. Watson: I quite agree with Mosely. I do not believe the Soviet 
Army is an independent body inside Russia, forming its own policy 
separately from the Central Committee of the Communist party; and 
I believe, in so far as technically the Army gives any advice, its advice 
is to grow stronger and not to embark in wars until it is much stronger. 


Mr. Brack: The fact that the Soviets talk so much about their own 
atomic strength in their public statements points to the differences be- 
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tween Soviet propaganda abroad and the increasing isolation of the 
Russian population from the world scene. 


Mr. Watson: I do believe that gradually not only the Russian peo- 
ple but also the people who really run Russia today, the bosses, are in- 
creasingly being isolated from the rest of the world; and the terms they 
think in, their values, are so different now from those of you and me 
and our listeners that they scarcely understand sometimes what it is 
that their observers tell them—whether these observers are diplomats 
or foreign Communists. : 


Mr. Moszty: I think this is illustrated by the way they have been — 
handling the atomic factor. For example, for a long time they gave so 
little information to their own people about the nature of this terrible 
weapon that people reading only the Soviet press could not understand 
what it does and what it can do. On the other hand, the statements 
they have been making more recently, in the last six months, are more 
effective abroad as more information becomes known abroad about 
things like the blast, fall-out, and other results of the use of an atomic 
bomb. Thus, at home they play it down; they give their people no 
realistic picture of what an atomic bomb does. Abroad they try to 
build it up as a factor which can drive people into neutralism. 


Mr. Harris: I fully agree with Watson and Mosely that the con- 
tinuing isolation of the Soviet mass and of the leaders from Western 
thought is one of the most dangerous long-range trends in Soviet policy 
and Soviet thinking. They simply do not speak the same language as 
the West. They do not think in the same terms. They are, to a degree, 
prisoners of their own dogma. 


Mr. Brack: Some commentators say that Western diplomats also 
have a tendency these days to report only what their superiors wish 
to hear, because of the unsettled state of public opinion. Watson, have 
you noticed such a tendency in your professional work? 


Mr. Watson: It is true that every diplomatic service, every service 
that a foreign business firm or a newspaper maintains abroad, contains 
some timid men who will try to write what the boss wants to read. But 
I believe that the American foreign service, in spite of a good deal of 
public criticism, has shown a great determination to report fearlessly. 
My impression is that stories of American diplomats not reporting 
what they believe are much exaggerated, so far as I can see. 
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' Mr. Brack: I am very glad to hear that, indeed. 


Mr. Mosety: If we could come back for a minute to this question of 
‘Soviet isolation, this reminds me of what happened when the late 
President Roosevelt was explaining to the late Marshal Stalin that we 
‘have an income tax in the United States. This aroused great amaze- 
‘ment. Stalin said, “But you are a capitalist country, and why should 
‘the capitalists want to pay income taxes?” The fact that the highest 
‘taxes at that time were running to 85 per cent in the United States, 
and up to even 100 per cent in England, was absolutely incredible to 
Stalin. He was so remote from the realities of the outside world that 
he just could not picture that. 


Mr. Brack: This raises the question, Watson, as to just what the 
aspects are of the outside world which do make an impression on the 
Soviets. 


Mr. Watson: Perhaps it really is not the outside world; but there is 
one thing, I think, that is making an increasing impression on the 
Soviets as they learn more and more about it, and that is their partner, 
Red China. I think this is coming to be an independent and very real 
force inside the Communist world, exercising an influence on the 
Soviet Union. 


Mr. Brack: It seems to me there is no question that, as distinct 
from the East European satellites about which we have heard so much 
in recent years, the situation in China is quite different. I would not 
go so far as to say that we know for certain that the Chinese are con- 
ducting a separate policy, and yet we certainly do know that they are 
not under the types of control which the Soviets are able to exercise in 
eastern Europe. 


Mr. Mossty: Yes after all, in eastern Europe the Soviets have their 
own military advisers and political advisers; they have people in close 
touch with the Communist party, which runs everything. It is not at 
all clear whether they have a similar position in China. But to me the 
real question is this: Suppose China pushes too hard, and the Soviet 
government in Moscow sees that the danger of war is growing, as it 
has been growing steadily. Does this mean that the Russians have, or 
do not have, the power to restrain China? 


Mr. Watson: We have been saying, Mosely, that the Soviet Union 
wants to avoid a major war at this time because she is not strong 
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enough to win it. Therefore; certainly if China is pushing toward « 
war, I believe that the Russian advice will be directed toward a certai 
amount of restraint. I do not think this can be proved, but she certain 
ly has one big weapon, and that is that she has to supply the arma 
ments, the wherewithal for China to wage war, not merely the atom 
bombs, but almost everything else that China needs for a war has t 
come from Russia. Isn’t that right? 


Mr. Mosegty: Yes, that is true. But, on the other hand, both Chin 
and Russia want to use the division of policy in the Far East, and par~ 
ticularly the question of Formosa, to split the United States from hen 
allies. That is the weakest point of the common policy among the: 
United States and Great Britain and our allies. | 


Mr. Watson: We are all agreed on that, I think. This is the weak: 


point. 

Mr. Mosgty: Now, the harder China pushes, the more alarm, the: 
more division, there is in the Western grouping, and thus, on the one: 
hand, as you say, there is the desire of Russia to avoid a direct andl 
major war now. On the other hand, there is a desire to keep this thingy 
hot in China. It seems to me this is a pretty narrow line, a pretty tight: 
rope to have to walk. 


Mr. Brack: Doesn’t that mean, Mosely, that we have to suspend | | 
judgment on Russian-Chinese relations a bit longer? You have pointed . 
to the fact that the Russians have much to gain from the type of: 
tactical aggressiveness which the Chinese have been showing, and it’ 
may become their best means of attempting to break the United States 
away from her European allies. And, it seems to me, until this par-. 
ticular episode has been played out somewhat further, it will be very 
hard to say with any certainty whether the Chinese or the Russians are 
the dominant feature of that alliance. 


Mr. Mosety: But the things the Chinese Communists want are the 
things the Russian Communists want them to get, too, in the long 
run. The Chinese Communists want Formosa; they want to take 
South Korea; they want the rest of Southeast Asia. They want the 
United States to break off her alliance with Japan and get out of the 
western Pacific. These are all things that Russia wants, too. Now, if 
the Chinese Communists should break with the Russians, they would 
not be able to achieve any of these aims. They would have to give up 
all of them. Thus, it seems to me, the strength of the Russian position 
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in Chinese policy-making is that Russia is the only country that wants 
the Chinese Communists to pursue and eventually to achieve these 
aims. 


Mr. Watson: I think it is quite certain that, if China were to depart 
from what Russia wants, she would not be able to obtain her objec- 
tives. But, nevertheless, I think that the Chinese have perhaps less of 
an understanding of what modern hydrogen war is like, that they are 
still flushed with military victory, and that they possibly are inclined to 
take much more risk and drive much more dangerously than the 
rather cautious Russians. This is the difference between a tiger and 
a bear, perhaps. : 


Mr. Brack: The conclusion to which I tend to come in this matter 
is that, in dealing with all these problems of foreign policy which 
exercise the public so much in these days, we should always think in 
terms of how it affects the alliance between the United States and 
Great Britain, for instance, as much or even more in certain cases than 
we would consider the specific terms of the trouble. The radio said the 
other day that, when Mr. Eden returned from the Far East, he was 
more concerned about interallied relations than about the Chinese 
threat, and that does show, it seems to me, if that is in fact the case, 
_ that the relations among the allies are the main target of Soviet policy. 


Mr. Watson: Oh, there is no doubt that relations among the allies 
are the main target of Soviet policy. The only thing is that, in driving 
a wedge too hard, they might, somehow or other, set off a world war. 
This is what I think is the only restraining influence on the situation. 
- Short of that, I am sure they will attempt to drive a wedge between us. 


_ Mr. Brack: In that sense I do not think we should be too gloomy 
about all this. People always say that, when the Soviets become aggres- 
_ sive, things are more dangerous. If we regard the Western alliance as 
_ being important, actually the Russians are more dangerous when they 
are friendly and when they are pursuing a soft line, because then 
people begin to relax and decide that they can afford to have family 
quarrels. When the Russians are taking a more aggressive attitude, 
_ then, it seems to me, we and our friends in Europe and in the Pacific 
area are more likely to recognize the true issues. 


Mr. Warson: I think that is very true, Black; and I would also say 
this: That the democracies hold their quarrels in public, whereas the 
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Russians and Chinese, and other Communists, hold their quarrels in 
private; and then, one morning, you read in the newspaper that some- 
body has been a traitor all along. 


Mr. Mosery: Black, what do you think the Russians mean by “co- 
existence”? This is a word they talk about a great deal. To us, living in . 
a democracy, it would mean live and let live. Everyone can have his 
own way and in his own affairs and leave each other alone. Is that 
what the Russians mean by it? 


Mr. Brack: It seems to me that “peaceful coexistence,” as they talk 
about it, is the public aspect of their soft policy, which I regard as — 
more dangerous, really, than their aggressive policy, because by “peace- 
ful coexistence” they mean that they will pretend to be peaceful while © 
they gain strength as rapidly as possible; that they will try to influence 
the outside world to believe that they have peace as their goal and, 
therefore, induce the non-Soviet world to relax and disarm. 


Mr. Mosery: I think that is borne out by what happened after 
Stalin’s death. The Russians gave up a few things that really did not — 
matter. They stopped claiming Turkish territory, which would have / 
destroyed Turkey if they had achieved it; and they knew they could 
not achieve it with Turkey part of NATO. They dropped their attacks _ 
on Tito, which, after all, had not resulted in weakening him but had 
drawn his people together more than perhaps would have been the 
case if they had not attacked him. And, as a result of these relatively 
minor tactical changes, they succeeded in delaying and cutting back the © 
whole rearmament of western Europe and even the United States. — 
They succeeded in delaying the formation of the European Union. I 
was struck by what Khrushchev said a few weeks ago, just after he 
had clearly become dominant within the top Soviet group. In an inter- 
view he was asked how long coexistence will continue and when it 
will end. He said: “It will end as a result of the historical process, and 
it will last for a time we cannot define, except by historical factors.” | 
In other words, whenever it is to the advantage of the Soviets to | 
abandon coexistence and renew the pressure, then they will do it. Co- 
existence is a fact while it exists; it is not an aim; it is not a long-range 
purpose. 


Mr. Watson: I agree with that, Mosely. I think that it would prob- | 
ably be wiser for the West, in order to avoid this confusion of language | 
and purpose, to use a term about ourselves such as “watchful vigi- | 
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lance,” or something like that, which indicated that we did not intend 
to attack anybody, but that, on the other hand, we were ready and 
prepared to resist aggression. 


Mr. Harris: Did you, who are in diplomacy, notice any difference 
in the soft line under Malenkov as being more effective than the pre- 
vious Stalin line? 


Mr. Warson: Yes. I think that the tactics were more realistic. But 
[ doubt, really, whether people were not gradually cottoning-on to the 
fact that this was only a change of tactics. 


Mr. Mosery: I agree with that. The Soviet leaders did not give up 
a single element of strength. They only gave up some issues that were 
Muisances and were actually working against their prestige. And they 
hung onto every position. In fact, they have hardened it regarding 
Germany and Austria. 


Mr. Harris: There were some differences between appearances and 
realities. They had the appearance of being cooperative, but in reality 
it was still the same very hard, tough line. 


Mr. Moszty: I think in Stalin’s last years he was becoming senile; 
and there were things that were of no value whatever, like keeping 
Russian-born wives of American citizens from leaving Russia and 
zoing with their husbands to America—things like that, which, though 
rritating, were of no importance but which showed the real nature of 
the Soviet regime. These were dropped, and minor shifts were made, 
ust to get rid of a few irritating points that no longer paid off in any 
way. 
| Mr. Brack: I agree with that. I do not wish to be too cheerful about 
his rather serious subject, but the democracies do learn from experi- 
‘nce, and these Soviet weapons are not of permanent value. 


| Mr. Harris: I will have to break in now. 

' We are agreed that there has been no great change in the real policy 
n the shift either from Stalin to Malenkov or from Malenkov to Bul- 
ranin. We seem to be agreed that the Soviet leadership is trying des- 
yerately to split the United States from its allies; that this is the major 
joviet aim; and that other aims are subsidiary. And we also seem to 
re agreed that there is a very different relationship between the Sovi- 
t Union and Red China than there is between the Soviet Union and 
he European satellites. 


THE ROLE OF DIPLOMACY IN 
SOVIET IMPERIALISM* 
By C. E. BLACK 


* 


The role of diplomatic negotiations and intercourse in the conduct of; 
Soviet foreign policy must be examined with reference to the Soviet: 
theory of international relations. This theory assumes that the dialectic of 
history, in its inexorable march towards world-wide communism, must nec- 
essarily result in conflicts between the Communist and noncommunis® 
worlds, or in Soviet terminology between “socialism” and “capitalism.” At 
the same time this theory maintains that these conflicts will extend over} 
many years. The spasmodic periods of war and revolution are separated by 
long periods of international and domestic peace. The first round of revolu 
tions followed World War I, and resulted in the victory of Bolshevism 1 
Russia and eventually in Outer Mongolia. The second followed World Wax: 
II and resulted in the territorial expansion of the USSR and the establishs 
ment of Communist governments in eastern Europe, in northern Koreas 
and in China. Between these rounds of revolution are the long periods 0: 
watchful waiting, preparation, and correct relations between the Commus 
nist and noncommunist worlds, known in Soviet terminology as “co-ex: 
istence.”’ 

The necessity of making provision for both struggle and cooperation i 
the field of international relations is always kept clearly in mind by Sovies 
leaders. As Vyshinsky asserted in unmistakable terms in 1938: 


In working out the Soviet theory of international law, it is necessary to start 
from the fact of capitalist encirclement in which the USSR is placed . . . as we. 
as the fact of the struggle and rivalry between the socialist and capitalist syste 
and also the ever-increasing cooperation of the USSR with certain capitalist co 
tries both in the economic sphere and in the sphere of preserving peace.t 


It follows from this approach that Soviet foreign policy must be geared t 
situations of stability and instability occurring simultaneously. Hence als: 
the ability of Stalin to state, without contradicting himself, both that peace 
ful “co-existence” between “socialism” and “capitalism” is possible and th 
the inevitability of wars will continue until “capitalism” is abolished. 


* Reprinted, with permission, from C. E. Black, “The Role of Diplomacy in Soviai 
Imperialism,” in The Threat of Soviet Imperialism, ed. C. Grove Haines (Baltimore 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1954), pp. 100-16. 


1A. Ya. Vyshinsky, Osnounye zadachi nauki sovetskogo sotsialisticheskogo prac, 
[Basic problems of the science of Soviet socialist law] (Moscow, 1938), 
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It should also be noted that the Soviet leaders envisage their country as 
the primary base from which world revolution will be spread. They re- 
gard Moscow as the center of a system of states which must wage a relent- 
less struggle against other countries, with due consideration for the ebb 
and flow of revolutionary opportunities, employing all the methods known 
to statecraft including if necessary armed force. It is this motivation of the 
Soviet regime, frequently and explicitly stated, that gives its foreign policy 
and hence its diplomacy a special significance. 

In order to implement a foreign policy tailored to this theory of inter- 
national relations, great flexibility is required. To achieve this flexibility 
Soviet policy employs military, economic, and ideological means, and par- 
ticularly two instruments that deserve special attention: the Communist 
party, and the procedures of diplomacy. The former is the more important 
instrument during the revolutionary periods. It is closely controlled by the 
Politburo or Presidium, and has at its disposal all over the world a wide 
variety of public and secret organizations integrated by a strict discipline. 
Diplomacy, although in the long run a secondary instrument, is neverthe- 
less essential to the implementation of policy. The periods of “co-existence” 
are, after all, of much longer duration than the periods of revolution. More- 
lover the revolutions would not come off at all without long and careful 
preparation. ... 

In the first period of “co-existence,” between the two world wars, the 
Communist party organizations around the world played a secondary role 
in Soviet foreign policy. Between 1924 and 1936 they were probably more 
‘of a nuisance than a help, and even after the adoption of the “people’s 
front” tactics their role was not important. During this period of relative 
eclipse the Communist parties underwent several purges, and from these 
they emerged fully subservient to Soviet policy and hence more serviceable 
than ever. ... 
| With the advent of World War II, however, everything was changed. 
The Soviet leaders recognized that the war presented an opportunity, if 
properly handled, for a new round of revolutions, and the Communist par- 
ties were put to work to exploit the situation. To facilitate this task the 
Communist International was disbanded, and the Communist organizations 
abroad were brought under the direct supervision of the Politburo, and 
under the administrative control of the secret police. The larger framework 
of Soviet foreign policy remained the preserve of diplomacy, but in the 
areas set aside for Soviet imperialism it was the Communist parties that 
carried the ball for Soviet policy and the role of diplomacy was to run 
interference. ... 

- The Soviet conquest of Czechoslovakia illustrates the role of diplomacy 
in its most uncomplicated form, because of a number of unique circum- 
stances. Many Czechoslovakian statesmen were disillusioned with the West 
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as a result of the events of 1938-39, and this disillusionment fed the roman- 
tic Panslavism that has been an important strain in Czechoslovakian1 
thought. Of more immediate significance was the conviction on the part off 
Bene§ that he could undertake a policy of “co-existence” with the Soviett 
Union without endangering Czechoslovakia. This conviction was based on} 
the view that Soviet aggressive tendencies would be modified under pres-- 
sure from the other great powers, and that at home the Communists could! 
be appeased by the rapid development of a welfare economy after the war.. 

However these views may be judged by posterity, they certainly facili-- 
tated the first step of Soviet diplomacy which was to convince the Czecho-- 
slovakian government-in-exile that the USSR had no intention of sponsor-- 
ing a Communist seizure of power. Bene’ informed Eden that he ‘ ‘accepted i 
as a reality what the Soviet Union promised” and from his “previous ex-: 
perience . . . had no reason to doubt its word.”? Molotov was thus not! 
faced with a difficult proposition so far as the government-in-exile was con-- 
cerned, and his vigorous defense of the proposed treaty with Czechoslo-- 
vakia at the Moscow conference of Foreign Ministers in October, 1943, wore: 
down the objections of the Western allies. : 

The Soviet-Czechoslovakian Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Assistance,. 
and Postwar Cooperation, concluded in Moscow on December 12, 1943,. 
contained in Article 4 an explicit pledge on the part of the two cane 
of noninterference in each other’s internal affairs, and this provision served! 
as the justification for many further concessions by the Czechoslovakiant 
government-in-exile.? Of these, the most important was the composition off 
the provisional government of Czechoslovakia, negotiated by Bene in Mos-- 
cow and proclaimed on April 5, 1945, in the Slovakian town of Kosice. Int 
this government the Communists insisted upon and obtained the key minis-- 
tries of interior and information, as well as effective control over the army; 
and the conduct of foreign affairs. This Communist position was further: 
strengthened when American troops, implementing an earlier Soviet-Amer-- 
ican military agreement, halted their advance and permitted the Soviet! 
army to liberate Prague. 

The subsequent development of events in Czechoslovakia is well known.. 
The Communists built up their domestic organization rapidly under the: 
cover of the Soviet-Czechoslovakian treaty, but there was no overt Soviet! 
interference until July 9, 1947, when Stalin demanded that Czechoslovakia: 
reject the invitation to attend the Marshall Plan Conference. By this time 
the democratic forces had lost their independence of action, however, and 


2“Memoirs of Eduard Bene$,” Nation, Vol. 167, No. 4 (July 24, 1948), 101. 


3 For the text of this treaty, see United Nations Review, Vol. IV, No. 1 (Jan. 15,| 
1944), 14; and Soviet Foreign Policy During the Patriotic War (2 vols.; London, 1946),, 
Vol. I, 250-52. 
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when the Communists decided to carry out a coup d’état seven months later 
they met with no organized opposition. 

In evaluating the role of diplomacy in this incident of Soviet imperialism, 
it appears that its chief contribution was in winning the initial pre-libera- 
tion concessions from the government-in-exile. The prestige of Soviet di- 
plomacy, nurtured during the interwar period, was sufficiently great to facil- 
itate the seizure by the Communist organizations of key positions from 
which they were not to be dislodged. At the same time the role of Bene 
was perhaps not as guileless as may appear from the events. His judgment 
of his ability to deal with Communists at home was not entirely mistaken, 
for it is known that they were rapidly losing popular support and had to 
resort to the desperate measure of a coup for fear of a decisive setback in 
the free elections scheduled for the spring of 1948. It was rather in his 
estimate of the restraints that the Western democracies would choose to 
exercise on Soviet imperialism that the judgment of Bene3 was wrong, and 
for this temporary negligence of the West he was only in part responsible. 

The role of Soviet diplomacy in the Communist seizure of the three 
Axis satellite states of Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary was much more 
complex than in the case of Czechoslovakia, since it involved simultaneous 
_ negotiations over a period of several years with both the Western allies 
| and the victims themselves.* First Soviet diplomacy had to convince the 
Western allies that it had no aggressive designs on these countries. It then 
had to gain recognition by the Western allies of a sphere of influence over 
them. Later it had to obtain their consent to the armistice terms desired 
| by the USSR. Soviet diplomacy also had to gain acceptance of the peace 
treaties at a time when Communist control of these countries was rapidly 
| becoming a reality. Finally it attempted, and this time failed, to gain ad- 
“mission to the United Nations for what were now three Communist 
- satellites... . 
| The Soviet effort to provide a cover for the Communist seizure of Greece 
was undoubtedly not a diplomatic action of the first importance.® ... 

. The assignments of Soviet diplomacy were to prevent the holding 
of free elections in Greece, to obtain the withdrawal of the British army, 
and to discredit the existing Greek government. If this could be accom- 
‘plished, the strong Communist organization in Greece that had been well 
‘supplied during the war with British and American gold and arms for its 


4 Brief discussions of these negotiations from the viewpoint of the Western democra- 
cies are available in Redvers Opie, and others, The Search for Peace Settlements (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1951); and Mark Ethridge and C. E. Black, “Negotiating on the Balkans, 
1945-47,” in Negotiating with the Russians (Boston, 1951), 171-206. 


5 See Harry N. Howard, The United Nations and the Problem of Greece, Department 
of State Publication 2909 (Washington, D.C., 1947); and C. E. Black, “Greece and the 
United Nations,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXIII, No. 4 (Dec., 1948), 551-68. 
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guerrilla operations would have a much better than even chance of seizing 
power.... 

... The real victory in Greece was accomplished only in part by Western 
diplomacy, for it was Western economic and military aid to the Greek 
army that finally brought Communist aggression to a halt. Had it not been 
for the Truman Doctrine, announced on March 12, 1947, .. . the interfer- | 
ence run by Soviet diplomacy might have become an important factor by 
confusing the issues and delaying international action. 

. . . Diplomacy was used in close integration with other instruments, | 
principally the Communist organizations and the Soviet army, in support : 
of Soviet imperialism. It seems clear that in none of the cases discussed was : 
Soviet diplomacy alone responsible for Communist success. The cover pro-- 
vided by the Soviet army was doubtless more important for, with certain . 
notable exceptions, the limits of Soviet imperialism in Europe correspond | 
closely to the line reached by Soviet troops at the end of the war. It should! 
not be concluded from this, however, that the role of Soviet diplomacy was 
not significant or that the full extent of Communist expansion could have 
been achieved without its assistance. The small cost at which the Western 
democracies were induced to accept Soviet disclaimers of imperialist inten- 
tions, to recognize a Soviet sphere of influence in exchange for unequal 
concessions, and to give their approval to the armistice terms and peace 
treaties, was the vital contribution of diplomacy to Soviet imperialism. 

At the same time one cannot but question whether the prestige gained! 
by Soviet diplomacy was not merely utilized, but in fact squandered, in this: 
second round of revolutions and whether this prestige can be sufficientl 
revived during the present period of “co-existence” to be serviceable onc 
again should a third round of revolutions occur. Certainly the Wester. 
democracies demonstrated after 1947 that they had learned their lesson i 
Europe, and have mobilized their political and military resources so that 
the future they will be able to undertake diplomatic negotiations from posi-| 
tions of greater strength... . 

. .. In dealing with the USSR and its associates it is not the diplomati 
forms that count but the reality of Communist power that these forms 
intended to conceal. 


